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ABSTRACT 

A review cf school effectiveness literature is 
presented in this paper. Research studies and other literature on 
this topic are examined, including case studies, surveys and 
evaluations, studies of program' implementations, and organizational 
theories of schools and other institutions. Emphasis is given to 
organizational theories and findings concerning small organizations 
and program implementation, which suggest ways of approaching and 
understanding efforts to change' schools. Attention is also given to 
identifiable characteristics 6f schools and school personnel and the 
way that schools actually operate and change. Effective schools are 
seen to be characterized by order, structure, purposefulness, a 
humane atmosphere, and the use' .of appropriate instructional 
techniques. It is noted that what appears to be lacking from the 
literature are suggestions on how to develop these characteristics in 
the schools. A different approach to school * improvement is offered, 
involving the concept of a school cultural perspective in which- 
schpols are viewed as dynamic social systems made up of interrelated 
factors. In a portrait of an effective school, a description is given 
of the sustaining characteristics of such a school, including 
collaborative planning and collegial relationships, sense of 
community, clear goals and high expectations commonly shared, and 
order and discipline. A proposed strategy for change is outlined. 
(JD) 
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INTRODUCTION 



A literature on school effectiveness has emerged that challenges 
the assupjption that differences among schools have little impact on 
•tudent academic achievement. In this paper we critically review the 
new school effectiveness literature. We find it weak in many respncts. 
■ost notably in its tendency to present narrow, oft times simplistic 
recipes for >whool improvement derived from non-experimental data. 
Theory and common sense, however, do support many of the findings of 
•chool effectiveness research. Building on that we attempt to integrate 
this research with recent theories of organizational change and 
Implementation in order to gain a richer, more complex notion of 
academically effective schools. Finally, we present a speculative 
portrait of an effective school and propose a, strategy for change. 

I> An orientation toward studying the school 

the quest to discover how to increase the academic achievement of 
students fiom all walks of life has not been overwhelmingly successful. 
Many factors shown to have a dramatic influence on student 
learning— family background and related variables (Coleman 1966; Jencks 
et al. 1972)— are not easy to manipulate, at least not in the short run. 
Other variables which can be measured and, in theory, changed relatively 
taailyo usually by spending money, have been found to bear little 
relationship to achievement: decreasing class size, raising teacher 
salaries, buying more library books, changing the 'reading series; 
constructing new school buildings, or adding cotapensatory education 
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programs (Colenan 1966; Jencks et al. 1972; Stephens 1967; Averch et al 
1972; and more recently Hanushek 1981; Humane 1980; Mullin and Summers 
1981). 

In contrast, the new literature on the determinants of achievemient 
has been concerned with variables relating to (1) the way that schools 
ap4 s'chpol districts are structured and make decisions; (2) the process 
of. change in schools and school districts; and (3) the way in which 
classrooms and schools can be changed to increase the time that is spent 
oo productive instruction. Although these variables are less 
•usceptible to mechanical changes In policy, they are alterable (Bloom 
1981) -.-gene rally with difficulty, but often for little money. While the 
research is more suggestive than conclusive, there is evidence that 
certain -of these variables have a consistent relationship to student 
achievement. Variables which influence achievement can be found at all 
levels of local schooling: the classroom, the school, and the district. 
Examples at each level include increasing classroom "academic learning 
time" (Fisher et al. 1980), creating a school atmosphere conducive to 
learning (Weber 1971), and (iistrict allowance of school-site management 
(Hargrove et al. 1981). Moreover, these particular variables derive 
•trength from recent theories of school learning (see Carroll 1963), 
organization and management (see March and Olsen 1976; Derr and Deal 
1979), and implementation and change (Berman and McLaughlin 1975, 1977, 

1978; Elmore 1978, 1979).^ 

In this paper we consider school-level factors. A focus on the 
school, however, cannot ignore other levels of a school iystem. 
Following Barr and Dreeban (1981), we view school systems as "nested 
layers" in which «ach organizational level sets the context and defines 

\ 
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„ the boundaries for the layer below (though there is a reciprocal 
Influence). If the locus of the educational process is at the lowest 
•tructural level, the classroom, it is nevertheless the adjacent layer, 
the school, which forms the iianediate environment in which the classroom 
functions. The quality of the process at the classroom level will be 
enhanced or diminished by the quality of activity at the level above 
it.=^ 

There has been a large number of other reviews of the school 
effectiveness literature (see Edmonds 1978; Clark 1980; Austin 1979, 
1981; Rutter 1981; Hersh et al. 1981). Our approach differs in three 
Important ways from most of the others. First, our orientation is 
•keptical. While there has^een a general rush to embrace the idea that 
academically effective schools are within the grasp of society (see, for 
example Edmonds 1978. 1979(a). 1979(b). 1981(a), 1981(b); Austin 1979, 
1981; Hersh et al. 1981) few writers have critically examined the 
literature. 

Second, we use a wider net than most in gathering evidence. We 
' Lave'^looked at a variety of forms of school effectiveness research 
including outlier studies, case studies, surveys and evaluations, at 
•tudieS of program implementation, and at theories of organization of 
•chools and' other institutions. We give particular emphasis to theories 
and findings about the organization of small organizations and about 
program Implementation which suggest ways of approaching and 
understanding efforts to change achools. 

Third, our analysis is concerned with process a« well as content. 
By content we mean identifiable chaVacteristics of achool. and their 
personnel— these include such variables as the leadership of the 
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principal and the •chool's assessment procedures. By process we mean the 
way that schools actually operate and change. The implementation ^ 
literature and the few studies of school effectiveness that look at 
changing schools point out the inportance of the process by which people 
within schools Interact to determine goals, conduct everyday business, 
and accommodate conflict and change (e.g., McLaughlin 1978; Rutter 
1981). 



II. Review of the current school effectivene ss literature 

At the moment public discourse on effective schools Is dominated by 
literature reviews and scholarly editorials. These have captured 
educators' and the public's fancy by reducing a disparate literature to 
simple recipes for school improvement. 
■\ The best known sumarlzations have been provided by Ron Edmonds now 

at Michigan State University. Based on his owrf work and that of other 
researchers such as Mayeske et al. (1972), Weber (1971), Averch et al.* 
(1972), Brophy and Good (1-970), and Brookover (1977), Edmonds lists five 
Ingredients of an "effective" school: strong administrative leadership, 
high expectations for children's achievement, an orderly atmosphere 
conducive to learning, an emphasis on basic skill acquisition, and 
frequent monitoring of pupil progress. 

Other reviews have produced somewhat different lists of ingredients 
(e.g., Austin 1981; Clark 1980; Tomllnson 1980; Phi Delta Kapps 1980; 
and Hersh et al. 19^1; Although there is considerable overlap,, these 
reviews do not always' find the same features to be characteristic of 

3 

Effective schools, even when considering basically ti^e same literature. 
Moreover, the reviews, and most original studies, include no discussion 
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of how schools night be altered to become aofe effective, suggesting 
cither that the reviewers are no,t sure what to recoomend or that they 
think the issue is not important. The latter case implies that the same 
, ingredients mixed into different schools at different points in time 
will produce similar results." This assumption contradicts a substantial 
amount of recent literature. It ignores or at least discounts the 
Interplay and "amtual adaptation" (McLaughlin 1978; Elmore 1978, 1979) 
that exists between a given environment and any plan that seeks to 
produce change in the environment. A second related issue has to do 
with the sense these advocates give that change comes easily if only the 
goal is clear— that weak administrative leaders can become strong; that 
teachers with low expectations can^iliy-nilly change their beliefs; 
that order can be spun easily from chaos. - 

Finally, these reviews have become incestuous as^ each in turn is 
cited as evidence that certain school-level features are responsible -for 
academic effectiveness. For example, in their review Hersh et al. 
(1981) cite Edmonds' review (1979b) to support their claim that certain 
factors make" schools more effective. ^Certainly reviews are legitimate 
sources, but reviews of reviews do nojy>roduce conclusive evidence. ^ 

In the following discussion we have clustered the studies that have 
received the most attention in the school effectiveness literature into 
four groups— outlier studies, case studies, progranfievaluation studies, 
and "other" studies. The lack of Empirical data iji many of the stiid'ie^ 
precluded us from carrying out any sort of quantitative synthesis. 
Consequently, each category is described In terms of its general 
" methodology and conclusions (noting relevant differences within each 
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category), specific weaknesses are noted for i^ch, and a few jprobleos 
found In the literature as a whole are discussed. 

i 

Outlier studies 

One major strategy of school effectiveness research* has been to 
statistically determine highly effective schools (positive outliers) and 
unusually ineffective schools (negative outliers). Though 
methodological variation exists, most such studies employ regression 
analyses of school mean achievement scores, controlling student body 
socioeconomic factors. Based" on the regression equation an -"expected" 
me^ achievement score is calculated for each school. This "expected" 
•core is subtracted from the actual achievement level of the school to 
give a "residual" score for each*^ school. The researcher then selects 

the most positive and the most negative rcJsidual scoreB. and labels the 

/ . ^ 

schools they represent as unusually effective or ineffective. 
Characteristics of these two types of schools arc then assessed^ by 
surveys or case studies to determine the reason for the schools' 
outcomes. * • . •« 

^ One drawback ^f this method is that- in equations that are 

* 

imperfectly fit, by*^ance, there will be some false positive and 
negative residual outliers. To meet this problem Klitgaard and Kali 
(1974) suggest constructing "histograms of the^residua ls J rom a 
regression of school achievement scores on background factors." This 
would indicate "'lumpiness' in the distribution (and) unusual tails" (p. 
95). Assuming an unusual right tail indicates the possibility of 
unusually effective achools, researchers then would look at the 
residuals of the same schools calculated for other school years. "A 
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•eries of distributions "(over many years) showing^^l^same schools with 
•cores consistently some distance above the mean provides fairly strong 
«viji»oce that those schools are unusual and deserve a closer look" (p. 
95). 

Studies that have adopted this general approach include four -* 
carried out by the New York State Education Department (1974a, 1974b, 
1976), a study conducted for th^ Maryland State Department of Education 
(Austin 1978)^Lezotte, Edmonds and Ratner's study ^f model cities 
elementary schools in Detroit (1974), Brookover and Schneider's (1975) 
study of Michigan elementary schools, and Spartz' study of Delaware 
schools (1977). 

The similarity among these studies is striking in two areas: the 
aeans of school identification (four uged regression analysis to 
identify oufilicrs) , and the selection of only elementary schools as 
study sites. Quality and conclusions i however, vary considerably. For 
example', the-^^irst New York irtudy (1974a) found that methods of reading 
instruction, vafied gteatly between h'^^h and low performing schools. A 
follow-up study (1974b) found the opposite— the method of reading 
instruction did not appear to make any difference. A third New York 
itudy (1976) again found salient differences in classroom instruction, 
Although it did not highlight the same instructional features as the 
first study. The Maryland study concluded that effective schools krc 
characterized by strong instructional leadership, while Spartz (1977) 
found that effective schools had principals yho emphasized 
administrative activities. Spartz (1977) identified at least seven 
general variables relating to achievement." Brookover and Schneider's 
Michigan study (1975) finds six. Moreover, Brookover does not ncntion 
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•biJ-ity grouping whiU the Delaware an^ *tw^f the New York studies 

consider. this a^signif icant feature. Finally, although cited by man?'' in 

, . issr 

. ■>■ 

■upport of various lists of critical factors, we could find no ^ 
discussion of the substantive findings the. I«ezotte et al. (1974) 
study of model citie^j, sdffoels. . - ... 

.While the studies do correspond in several respects the variations- 
in their findings should serve as a caution to those who would reduce 
such disparate literature to five. or six variables. Similarly, the 
variation suggests that no variable in particular is crucial. 
Nonetheless there is soae consistency in the results. The more 
pervasive common elements are: better control or discipline, and 'high 
•taff expectations for student achievement. Each of these variables 
•hows up in four 'of the seven studies for which there are data. An 
enphasis on instructional leadership by the principal or another 

Inportant staff neober was found to be important in three studies. A 
m 

variety of other variables are found in the studies. Although outlier 
studies vary in quality, they connonly suffer from the followin^fe 
weaknesses. 1 

(1) Narrow and rel-itlvelv small samples used for 'ityt ensive studyV 
Though they generally sift through a fairly large population, the f inal ^ 
•ample in studies^ that used a statistical procedure followed by a case 
study approach ranges from two to twelve schools. The small sample 
sizes greatly increase the possibility that the characteristics which 
appear to discriminate between high and low outliers are chance events, 
false positives are especially likely when large numbers of variables 
are examined and when criteria for the size of an important difference 
arc not specified prior to locking at the data. 'Tht stall M»ple sizes 
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and lack of rcpresentativenesa of the samples also raise issues about 
^he generalizability of the results from* any one study. On the basis of 
these studies alone we might .make tentative claims about what 
constitutes an effective lower grade reading program in an urban * 
elementary school with a predominantl^low-income'and itlnorl,ty student 
papulation. The evidence will not take us beyond that with any 
certainty. 

(2) Error In identiCicatlpn of outlier schools: The strength of 

the outlier approach depends upon the'quality of th« measures used, to 

partial out the. ef f ec^ts^of social class and home background.^ If these 

measures are weak or inappropriate, .differences in school/" 

• , ^ *• * ' 1, 

characteristics between high and low outliers will be confounded with 

student background differences. Two of the. studies,, the New Tork State 

study comparing 148 "positive" schools with U5^"negative" schools 

(1976) and the Maryland study (Austin 1978), suffer from this problem to 

such an extent as- to render their conclusions meaningless. 

(3) Aggregating achievement data at tTie school level . Airasian et 
al. (1979) point out that aggregating datk at the schoai" level may mask 
differential effects for specific subgroups of students. Edtconds and 
Frederiksen (1979) reanalyzed parts of the Coleman et al. (1966) data 
and found that in some schools different groups of students responded' 
differently to certain school characteristics. Rutter et al. (1979), on 
the other hand, in a study of twelve schools found that "exemplary" 
•chools were equally effective with different subgroups. Outlier 
studies like other studies that use school-wide indices nay not inform 
•ducators on how to sake schools more effective for all groups of 
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.Children within the same .chool. None of the outlier studies looked at 
the achievement levels of., different iets of students within the schools. 

(4) inappropriate comparisons . In a brief note Klitgaard and Hall 
(1974) recommend comparing positive outliers with average schools rather 
than,with negative outlle ^. We were struck by the tendency of outlier- 
researchers to ignore this good advice. The logic of contrasting high 
aud low schools remains a mystery. By design of the outlier method, 
Bost schools are "nprmal." a few "different" schools are effective, ' 
while a few others^are "ineffective." The idea -is that something fias 
•imade"^ these .outliers different— both at the positive end and at the 
negative end. If negative residuals are pathologicai in some way so 
are, in their own way, positive residuals. This takes on practical 

t 

significance when viewed from the position of attempting a school 
Improvement program. The important differences betweeri "effective'' 
schools and average schools may be very different from the differences 
between "ineffective" an.-l "eff,ettive" schools. Unless schools are 
capable of iiaking quantum le«ps In effectiveness, it will probably not 
.greatly profit a very poor school to compare itself to an exceptionally 

°^ studies addresses this issue. • ^ 

(5) Sublective criteria used for determining school success. ' 
Finally, finding statistically unusual schools does not necessarily mean 
they are "unusually effective" (emphasis in original) since • 
effectiveness ''depends on one's subjective scale of magnitude" '[ ♦ 
(Klltgaard and Hall 1974; p.' 105).* An "unusually effective" school 
•erving predominantly low-income and minorit> students 'may actually have 
considerably 'lower achievement than a 'middle class white subtirban 

« * 

•chool. For cjtattple, the effective schools described by Ancor. et al. 
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(1976) had a ■edian acore of 31 conpared to the district nedian of 38. 
TWO reasons for this are the pervasive Influences of social class on 
achievement, and the possibility that even the "typical" suburban school 
has sone significant and important advantages over the relatively 
effective Inner city school. Although an outlier study could be 
designed to probe this issue, to date none has done so. 



Case studies- 



\ 



\ 



We carefully studied five school case studies 'of ten cited in 
various school effectiveness reviews (Weber 1971; Venezky and Winfield 
1979; Rutter 1979; Brookovef et al. 1979; Brookover and Lezotte 1979) 
and three recent additions to the literature (Glenn 1981; California 
State Department of Education 1980; Levin and Stark 1981).^ 

- The case studies can be generally categorized into two groups. The 
•tudieVin the first group (Weber, Venezky and Winfield, Glenn, 
California State Department of Education, Brookover and Lezotte, Levin 
and Stark) focus on reading and/or math >^s outcome variables in 
elementary schools. 'They tend to describe schools in, terms of the 
discrete characteristics that differentiate successful from unsuccessful 

> 

scliools. The two studies in the other group (Rutter, Brookover et al.) 
look at outcome variables that, in addition to- academic achievement, 
include student academic self-concept and self-reliance (Brookove'r> and 
In-school behavior, attendance, and delinquency (Rutter). Schools are,, 
described as social systems and school effects seen as the influence of 
the overall scliool climate or ethos. While both groups pr^ent' ' 
substantive findings, we prefer the analytical and cbn^ptuai . ' 
perspective of the latter group, 'and argue else^ere in this paper that 
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It offers • "ore enlightening «nd enabling approach to school 
laprovement . 

In what has probably become the most widely cited study of school 
effectiveness other than Coleman et al. (1966), Weber '(1971) examined 
four inner-city "exemplary elemen^ry schools. He posited eight 
school-wide characteristics, that influence reading achieveaent: (1), 
strong leadership (in one school it came from an area superintendent). 
(2) an atmosphere of order, purposefulness and pleasure in learning. (3) 
a strong emphasis on reading. (4) high expectations. (5) additional 
reading personnel. (6) use of phonics in the reading program. (7) 
individualization, and (8) careful evaluation of student progress. 
Weber's study suffers from a veriety of problems, the central two being 
the lack of a comparison group of less successful schools and the lack 
of clear. definitions for his school characteristics. While Weber's, 
study lacked methodological rigor, it attracted a great deal of 
attention because of his l^ear Journalistic writing style and optimism 
about the possibility for ^ool improvement. 

The second study in this^ group (Venezky and Winfield 1979) looked 
,t two otherwise similar "low-income" schools vhlch differed at sixth 
frad4 by Roughly a grade level in reading achievement. The authors 
argue that the two primary causes of success in teaching reading are: 
(1) an achievement orientation by the principal (as opposed to a human 
relations emphasis) and (2) building-wide Instructional efficiency which 
Is a function of instructional adaptability and consistency. The 
discrepancy between the two studies is not as great as it appears, 
however, since Venezky and Winfield include other factors mere or less 
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•laiUr to Weber', with the addition of a "cooperative" atmosphere in , 
the achool and the importance of staff development. 

■Glenn's (1981) atudy anii review tends to support these findings. 
She conducted case studies of four urban elementary schools, all 
predominantly poor and mingrity, and a more generalized study of a 
school system. As in the studies previously cited her findings 
emphasize the importance of explicit -goals (usually on basic skills 
acquisition), discipline and ordor in a supportive atmosphsre, high 
expectations for student achievement, and leadership from the principal 
(though it varies from instructional to "distributive" or adicinistrative 
leadership). In addition, she suggests that joint planning by the 
staff, staff development activities, "through-the-grades reading and 
mathematics programs," and efficient, coordinated scheduling and 
planning of activities, resources and people contribute to school 
effectiveness. 

The California^State Department of Education (1980) conducted a 
study of Early Childhood Education schools that compared the 
characteristics of schools in which third grade reading scores vere 
improving (8 schools) with those in which reading scores were decreasing 
(8 schools). They found that increasing score schools generally 
exhibited (1) a "general sense of educational purpose," coupled with the 
knowledge necessary to implement corresponding instructional prograiQS 
•eeting the specific needs of each school; (2) positive leadership, from 
the building principal or group of teachers, that included the sharing 
of responsibility for decision-making and implementation, anticipatory 
planning, etc.; (3) high expectations for student learning; (4) teacher 
accountability for student performance, and the provision of accurate 
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Information on that perfomance; (5) ongoing inservice training tied to 
thi^structional program; and (6) a reading curriculum that required 
■astery of complex reading skills and was integrated with other subject 
areas as well. Of particular interest was their argument that while 
these, characteristics wer.e common to all yhe increasing score schools, 
they operated and interacted in unique ways within each school. 

Brookover and Lezotte's (1979) case study of eight elementary 
schools in Michigan identifies ten characteristics that differentiate 
•chools with increasing fourth grade reading scores from those with 
decreasing reading scores. This is a frustrating study, however, in 
that their conclusions are not always consistent with the data given in 
the text.^ Editing Brookover and Lezotte's factors the following stand 
out as characteristics of improving schools: (1) an emphasis on 
accomplishing reading and math objectives; (2) a belief by most teachers 
that most students can master basic skills objectives; (3) high 
expectations for the educTtional accomplishments of the students; (4) 
more time spent in direct reading instruction; (5) a less satisfied 
»ta££; (6) less overall parent involvement; but more parent-initiated- 
Involvement; and (7) compensatory education prograas with less emphasis 
upon paraprofessional staff and involvement of teachers in identifying 
compensatory education students. 

The final study in this group (Levine and Stark 1981) , studied the 
Implementation of the Chicago Mastery Learning Reading Program (CMLRP) 
In three New York, elementary schools and one Chicago elementary school. 
They also examined five urban elementary schools, three In Los Angeles* 
and two in Chicago, which were attempting to improve via "school-wide 
approaches" (comprehensive curriculum and Instruction planning designed 
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to increase achievenent in Title I •chools without relying upon "pullout 
•rrangeoents"). Their descriptions of effective elementary schools 
suggests that it is possible to increase school-wide math and reading 
scores by combining individualized strategies with general principles of 
school effectiveness, innovation implementation, and organizational 
development. Instructional and organizational "arrangements and 
processes" common to all (or most) of the improving schools were: (1) 
coordination of curriculum, instruction and testing to focus on 
specified objectives achieved through careful planning and staff 
d^valopment; (2) focusing the school on the educational needs of 
low-achieving students; (3) emphasizing higher-order cognitive skills 
such as reading comprehension and problem-solving in math; (A) "assured 
availability of materials and resources necessary for teaching; (5) 
minimizing "burdensome record-keeping tasks" by designing simple 
procedures for tracking student and class progress and achievement; (6) 
coordinating required homework with the math and reading curriculum 
together with improving the quality of homework assignments and 
improving parental involvement in students' learning; (7) instructional 
planning that emphasizes "grade-level decision-naking" (and that 
encourages communication and collaborative planning among grade-level 
teachers and between adjacent-grade-level teachers) and is supported by 
building-specific staff development; (8) staff supervision based on 
outcome data for student achievement in essential skills; (9) 
comparative monitoring of student progress on a class-by-class basis; 
and (10) "outstanding administrative leadership" characterized as 
"supportive of teachers and skilled in providing a structured 
institutional pattern in which teachers could function effectively," and 
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vllllng to "interpret rules in a manner that enhanced rather than 
reduced... effectiveness..." (p. 56). The authors concluded by stressing 
the fact that the arrangements and processes listed above "must be 
aeshed with each other (In a consistent fashion) and adapted to the 
Individual school building..." (p. 62). 

Each of the six case studies in this group looked at urban 
elementary schools. The studies varied in quality of methodology and 
clarity of reporting. Taken together they looked closely at a sum total 
of A3 schools— an average of a little oyer seven schools per study. The 
inherent weaknesses of the case study approach and the ciny\^samples seem 
a weak reed upon whith to base a movement of school improvement. Yet 
the commonality of findings amohg the case studies and their similarity 
to other kinds of studies increase their credability. Five factors 
stand out as common to most, but not all. of the six case studi^ in 
this group. These are strong leadership by the principal or other 
staff; high expectations by staff for student achievement; a clear set 
of goals and emphasis for the school; a school-wide effective staff 
training; and a system for the monitoring of student progress. An 
emphasis on order and discipline shows up in two of the studies, and a 
■ large number of factors are specific to a single study. 

The authors of the final two case studies take a more complex look 
at the nature of effective schools than do the previous six. Brookover 
ct al. (1979) theorize that student achievement is strongly affected by 
the school social svstem. which varies- from school to school even within 
similar sub samples with SES and racial composition controlled. The 
school nocial system is said to be composed of three interrelated 
variables: (1) social inputs (student body composition and other 
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personnel input*); (2) •ocial structure (such as school size, open or 
closed classrooms, etc.); «nd (3) social climate (school culture as the 
noms, expectations and feelings about the school held by staff and 
students). While school social inputs affect academic achievement, they 
are "modified in the process, s of interaction" with the school social 
structure and school social climate (p. U). In their analysis of two 
pairs of public elementary schools (matched in terms of racial 
composition, mean SES, and urban location— each pair has one high and 
.one low achieving school) Brookover et al. found substantive differences 
In (1) time spent on instruction; (2) commitment to (and assumed 
responsibility for) student achievement; (3) use of competitive team 
games in. instruction; (4) expectations for student achievement; (5) 
ability grouping procedures; (6) use of appropriate reinforcement 
practices;. and (7) the leadership role of the principal. In suin, an 
effective school is described as one "characterized by high evaluations 
of students, high expectations, high norms of achievement, with the 
uppropriate patterns of reinforcement and instruction," in-which 
students "acquire a sense of control over their .environment and overcome 
the feelings of futility which . . . characterize the students in many 
schools" (p. 243). 

Their contention that school social climate (and to a lesser, extent 
social structure) makes a significant contribution to achievement when 
■SES and racial composition are controlled is appealing (we will return 
to this model later). It is important to emphasize, however, that, the 
two high-achieving schools (one white, one black) differed In specific 
ways. The high-achieving black school emphasized discipline over 
«chi«vemcr.t, without deemphasixing achievement, while the high achieving 
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white school stresied achievement over discipline. The role of the 
principal differed in the two types of schools, and instructional 
grouping practices also varied. This variation suggests that (as 
Brookover et al. point out) there Is no single combination of v||lables 
.vhich will produce an effective school. Finally, the mean score of the 
black school is considerably below both that of the white school and of 
the state as a whole. While the effective black school may have 
narrowed the gap, the gap remained. 

Rutter's (1979) study stands out in four jrespects: it is a 
longitudinal study carried out from 1970-1974; it examines secondary 
•chools; it looks at twelve inner-city schools in London, England; and. 
It attempts to measure school outcomes in terms of students' in-school 
behavior/attendance, examination success, and delinquency. Their 
general argument is that secondary schools vary in outcome in the four 
areas above, that these variations are associated with the 
characteristics of schools as "social institutions," and that .it is a 
school's "ethos" that influences students as a group. School ethos 
Includes the "style and quality" of school life, patterns of student and 
teacher behavior, how students are treated as a group, the management of 
groups of students within the school, the care and maintenance of 
buildings and grounds, etc. 

More specifically effective schools have a "balanced intake" in 
terms of the children's academic ability and .the families' occupations.. 
Processes in these schools include: (1) classroom management that keeps 
•tudcnts actively, engaged in learning activities; (2) classrooms in 
which praise is freely given and discipline applied infrequently but 
firmly; (3) a general attitude and expectation for acadendc success. 
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coupled with specific actions eophasieing tho«e attitudes and 
•xpectations; (A) giving a high proportion of students responsibility 
for personal and school duties and resources; (5) immediate feedback to 
students on what is acceptable performance at school; (6) staff 
consensus on the values and aims of the school as a whole; (7) the 
••tablishment of clearly recognized principles and guidelines for 
student behavioj; (8) the provision of a clean, comfortable, and 
maintained physical environment for students; (9) demonstrated staff 
concern for individual and group student welfare; and (10) the treatment 
of students in ways that emphasize (and assume) their success and - 
potential for success. Though these variables comprise the school 
process, their overall effect is to create an ethos leading to better 
outcomes in the areas of students' in-school behavior, attendance, 
examination success, and delinquency. 

A troubling aspect of Rutter's study, however, is the importance 
assumed by the "balanced intake" variable. Simply put, this variable 
Indicates that the more effective schools have substantially larger 
percentages of middle income students than do the less effective 
schools. If academic achievement, attendance, and delinquency are 
Ktrongly linked to a balanced intake, then' the possibility exists that 
the significant difference between schools is not in school processes 
but in school composition. This problem is magnified by the fact that 
only^t^w^ef Rutter's twelve schools can be considered to be academically 
affect ive^\ 

Finally, Important to note that while each case atudy has it* 

particular strengthsxand weaknesses, as a group, they generally share 
the five weaknesses of tKa outlier studiiss: small and unrepresentative 
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samples, possible error, in identifying effective .chools because of 
uncontrolled atudent body characteristics such as social class, 
achievement data aggregated at the school level, inappropriate 
comparisons, and the use of subjecti^ criteria in determining school 
success. '^^ 

Prograa evaluations ^ 

A third category of school effectiveness research is program 
evaluation. Many evaluations of educational programs have been carried 
out "over the past fifteen 'years. In selecting among them our central 
criterion was that the study reported on the consequences of variation 
in school-level factors. We looked at six- evaluations: Armor et al. 
(1976), Trisman et al. (1976), Doss and Holley (1982), and three studies 
carried out by the Michigan Department of Education (Hunter 1979) . 

Armor et al.'s mandate from the sponsoring agency was to identify 
^ -the school and classroom policies and other factors that have been most 
successful in raising the reading scores of inner-city children" (p. v.) 
who attended schools participating in the School Preferred Reading 
Progratu in the Los Angeles Unified School District. The Trisnan et 
al. study examined "reading programs in elementary scfiools throughout the 
nation. The researchers surveyed a large number of programs and 
carefully studied the characteristics of a few schools which had 
•specially successful efforts. Doss and Holley summarize data from an 
•valuation of Title I programs in Austin, Texas. The three Michigan 
•tudies were conducted from 1973-1978 In an attempt to understand what 
kinds of schobls can carry out affective compensatory education 
programs . 
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By and large these atudi'es* are «e theologically stronger than the 
praceeding two types of reseaijch. However* their common findings are ' 
remarJcably consistent with the outlier and case studies. ^ Armor et al. 
(N-20 schools) suggest that seven school characteristics are associated 
^^Hith gains in reading performance: .(D teachers' strong sense of 

efficacy and high expectations for students; (2) maintenance of orderly 
classrooms; (3) high levels of parent-teacher and parent-principal 
contact; (4) ongoing inservice training of teachers with topics often 
determined by teachers, together with frequent informal consultations 
among teachers in implementing reading programs; and (5) principals who 
achieve a balance between a strong lea'dership role, for themselves and 
maximum autonomy for teachers. The similarities in this list 
(orderliness, high expectations of teachers, principal as instructional 
leader) to others mentioned elsewhere should not obscure a few real 
differences that exist. Most isalient in Khis regard is the emphasis on 
teacher flexibility and relative autonomy together with the importance 
of teacher-parent contact-factors not often cited by other researchers. 

Trisman et al. (1976) examined schools with unusually effective 
reading programs. Although the researchers looked for 'curriculum, 
teacher training, class-size, and teacher characteristic effects, they 
could find none that explained why certain programs wer* effective. 
Instead, they found effective schools to be characterized by strong 
laadership (usually the principal) ; high expectations for student 
achievement; good school atmosphere (including student-teacher rapport); 
a clear focus on basic skills; aiSall-group instruction; and evidence of 
Intercfiange of ideas among staff. 
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Doss and Holley (1982) suaimarire .the results of a Title I 
evaluation comparing the effectiveness of "school-wide" programs with 
••pull-out" Pxograms. The "schoolrwide" prograns require the staff to 
collaboratively develop and implement plans to, work with all of the 
•tudents in a target school. They conclude that school-wide Title I 
projects directed at altering the way entire classrooms and, by I 
, . extension, entire schools treat low-achieving students have a greater 
positive effect on achievei^ent than projects that is^olate Title J -pupils 
by "pulling them out" of the regular classroom. The authors also found 
high morale and a sense of control over the school program by the 
teachers in schools with school-wide projects. These observations are 
supported by a variety of literature thaf. suggests that in certain 
circumstances categorical programs can be divisive influences on the 
instructional effectiveness of the school (Glass and Sbith 1973; Cooley 
1981; Rubin and David 1981; Tumbull fet al. 1981; Kimbrough and Hill 
1981).. We should note that the school-wide approach also resulted in 
significantly smaller classes for students, a factor which may help to 
explain the achievement differences. 

The three Michigan studies were intended to determine the 
characteristics of schools with effective compensatory education 
programs. The first study contrasted seventy-five high-achieving 
•chools with sixty-nine low-achieving schools. The second study closely 
examined eight schools (five high and three low) in an attempt to 
replicate the earlier effort. The school variables that show. up in both 
studies, and characterize effective schools were high teacher morale, 
clear autonomy of the school from the district, teacher control over 
InstructloMl decisions, and au effective student aasessment system. In- 
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the •ecohd study the investigators «l«o looked «f • series of variables 
having to do with the expectations and perceptions of teachers and 
•taff. Consistept with the findings of others (for example, Brookover 
et »1. 1979) they found that high-achieving -^chools were characterized 
by high expectations of the staff for the students. Iii the final 
Michigan study three schools were selected to receive funds to implement 
the basic findings from the preceeding work. These, schools were 
compared to three similar schools that did not implement such a program. 
After one year the experimental schools had modest gains in achievement. 

-The basic findings from the various program evaluation studies 
create a generally consistent pattern. Most schools with effective 
programs are characterized b'y high staff expectations and morale; a 
considerable' degree of control by the staff over instructional and 
training decisions In the school; cl«ar leadership from the principle or 
other instructional figure; clear goals for the school and by a sense of 
order, in the school. This is a familiar list. 

Other studies 

"James Coleman et al.'s (1981) comparative study of public and 
private secondary schools makes an interesting contribution to the 
analysis of effective sqhool characteristics. The basic contention of 
the authors is that private schools are academically superior to public 
•chools. Specifically, private school students' average scores in 
vocabulary, reading, and math are higher than the average scores of 
public school students after controlling for background variables; . 
Catholic private schools also show less variation in within-school 
achievement than do public schools. While the methodology leading to 
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theses conclusions if^currently th^ subject 'of cdfasidersble debate, of 
ps^icular interest ire those features of private schoolr-t^t are 
Hypothesized as accounting for -their academic superiority. The authors 
suggest that "school functioning makes a difference in achievement 
outcotoes for the average student "(p. 223)." On the school level private 
schools are more likely' to exhibit those characteristics that seem to 
encourage academic performance: . better- attendance; more homework; more 
required, rigorous academic subjects; and overall "more extensive 
academic demands." Private schools are less likely than public schools 
to possess characteristics thought to harm academic achievement:,^ 
disruptive behavior (fights, cutting class, threatening teachers, etc.); 
student perception of discipline as being ineffective and unfair; and 
student perception of lack of teacher interest in student achipvtement, , 
behavior, etc. Stated more succinctly, private schools' academic 
succ,^ss can be attributed to their making greater academic deiRands on 
their students within a ichool environment which is "safer, mgre 
disciplined and more ordered (p. 226)." ' " 

" j «e are not persuaded that Coleman et al. "adequately controlled for " 
student body composition, for the self-selection aspect of private 
school enruilmentj or for the influence generated by such factors as 
parents' financial commitment and the greater freedom of private schools 
to select and expel students. Therefore we make no judgment as to 

« 

whether private schools as a group are scholastically better than public 
schools, given the larger size of public schools, their greater, 
Mndated, curriculum diversity, and. the wider variety of goals held for 
public school tducation. Nevertheless, there is a close ^^correspondence ^ 
between the characteristics which explain the presumed higher academic 
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achievement of private achoola and several or^the characteristics 

postulated by effective schools researchers as distinguishing effective 

_ - - - ^ ^ 

froa ineffective public schools* These findings are also supported by 

some preliminary analyses. by Coleman, et al. of differences between 

successful and tiniuccessful public^schools. This similarity lends 

* ' <^ . " , 

support to the ifbtion that certain school-level characteristics can 

affect school-vide academic achievement. 

KIE*s Safe School StudyM UvS. Department of Health, Education and 

Welfare 1978) is concerned with identifying the elements that make 

schools safe, non-violent, orderly institutions of learning.. Though 

they dp not evaluate the a cademic effe_c t.ly^eites,s-of-school^, nor focus on 

school characteristics that are linked with academic success, many of 

their findings regarding the difference between safe schools and violent 

schools are relevant to the discussion of effective schools. 

. The authors find that school governance is of critical importance 

in creating safe schools. The central role in school governance is 

played by the principal. Principals who served as firm disci^lnarians, 

strong lehavioral role models (for students and teachers ali^e) i and, 

educational leaders were crucial in making the school safe.. Also 

contributing to school effectiveness in thl'C sense were the follovingf 

(1) clearly stated rules," consistently, fairly and firmly enforce'd; (2) 

teachers with high job satisfaction who are in general agreement with • 

the principal'* "educational and procedural styles; V (3) cohesiveness ■ 

•Bong teachers;- (4) material and moral jiupport fromjthe C€ntral 

administration; (5) emphasis on academic auccess with individual 

laprpvement and achievement rewarded; (6) class size or achool ^ 

■ organization calculated to increase the "sense of personal relationship" 
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between student *nd teacher; (7) high .Uff morale; (8) strong school 
•plrlt; (9) students' belief that school subject matter is relevant and " 
valuable; and (10)' students' sense that the "school as a social systen 
la not a meaningless environment (p. 139)!' in which they can exert 
little control over what .happens to them. 

Schools with these ten characteristics are assumed to be not only 
safer but generally more successful in other areas of education as well. 
Pertinent in this regard is the strong relationship indicated in the 
•tudy between a school's "structure of order" and academic -success. 
Moreover, "one of the measures associated with the turnaround (of a 
violent school) seems to have been improving the academic program and 
•tressing the importance of academic excellence (p. 169)." The 
Implicacions of this study for building academically effective schools 
are intrlgaingf. 

III. General critique 

Specific criticisms of particular studies and methodologies 
notwithstanding, and regardless of a nun«?er of inconsistencies in 
findings, there remain^ an intuitive Icgic to the findings of the above 
research. Flaws in the original research should not discredit the- 
notion of discovering effective" school characteristics-seeds for school 
Improvement that can be sown elsewhere. However, the opposite 
' approach^-blanket acceptance— is equally dangerous. 

For example', there has been no systematic sampling of different 
types of schools. The existing research tends to concentrate on urban 
elementary schools with aucccssful reading and/or math programs in the 
lover grades. Given, that, the generalizibility of fche research is 
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liBlted. It i« one thing to demand that all achools be effectivej it is 
an entirely different matter to asauae, without further research, that 
what has effects in one setting will invariably have the sane effects in 
another, There is also a dearth of longitudinal studies. It is not 
clear that an effective school snapshot taken of a third grade class' 
reading scores will look the same when that class is in the sixth or 
eighth grade. Similarly, though a few studies control for random 
variations by examining school-wide achievement scores for several year;s 
prior to the beginning of the study, it is again not clear that a 
designated effective-school will remain so in the future— or was in the 
past. Any cuttfff line is arbitrary but it seems reasonable and prudent 
to expect an effective school to be so historically and to remain 
effective in the future before raising the banner of success over its 
doors. Nor have researchers examined schools that are systematically 
trying to improve. Teachers' sense of efficacy and competence may be 
associated with student achievement, but (a) what causes teachers to 
feel efficacious and competent and (b) how does this influence student 
learning all other things being equal? 

Finally, the implicit assumption of the reviews of the literature 
and the press seems to' be that once aware of a set of five, or seven or 
twelve key variables, schools can simply decide to adopt them. (The 
further implication is politically loaded: schools that do not acquire 
these variables lack the "will" or "desire" to effectively instruct all 
their students.) Even if these "easy to assemble model" variables were 
necessary for effective schools, they would not be sufficient. They are 
not sufficient because the hisJory of education reform demonstrates that 
no matter hew well-planned, systematic interventions in schools are not 
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always successful either In fcnn or outcome (Bertian and McUughlin 1977; 
Elmore 1978, 1979). In fact, current theories of school organization 
•usgest that there are structural and procedural characteristics of 
schools that mitigate against this sort of top down change. For 
example, if schools are indeed "loosely coupled" systems (Weick 1976). 
having weak linkage between administration levels and the relatively 
autonomous classroom, then notions of effectiveness that depend on 
•trong and dogmatic administrative leadership are immediately 
handicapped. 

Having expressed our reservations about the available research and 
writing on school effectiveness, we nevertheless find a «ubstantive case 
emerging from the literature. There is a good deal of common sense to 
the notion that a school is more likely to have relatively high reading 
or math scores if the staff agree to emphasize those subjects, are 
serious and purposeful- about the task of teaching, expect students to 
learn, and create a safe and comfortable environment in which students 
accurateli perceive .the school's expectations for academic success and 
come to sLare. them. Such a mixture of characteristics creates a climate 
that would encourage, if not guarantee, success in any endeavor fron 
teaching dance, to building a winning football team, to improving 
children 'i knowledge of American history. 

The Intuitive logic behind this press for achievement is 
huttressei by research on effective classrooms (Rosenshine and Stevens 

1 I 

1981; Good: and Cirouws 1979) that suggests that these classrooms (i.e.. 
where studlnts learn math) are characterized by order, etnicturc. 
purposefulness, a humane atmosphere, and the use of appropriate 
loscructional techniques. Extrapolating upward it is, reasonable to 
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assume that schools displaying similar characteristics would tend to 
promote school-wide student achievement. Obviously there is a 
reciprocal relationship between the classroom and the school. But it is 
probably easier for the school to influence all its classrooms than it 
is for a few classrooms to influence the entire school (particularly at 
the secondary level).. 

Finally, this notion fits rather nicely with a more historical 
perspective on schooling. If declining national test scores are 
indicative of changes in the nature of schooling during the past decade, 
then a partial return to yesteryear may be more than an exercise in 
nostalgia. Tomlinson (1981) argues that traditional ideas and methods 
persisted, perhaps, because they worked. Indeed, there is a remarkable 
and somewhat disturbing resemblance between the traditional view of 
schools as serious, work-oriented, and disciplined institutions where 
students were supposed to learn their 3 R*s, and the emerging view of 
modern effective schools* Certainly, however, we can learn from the 
past and take what seems appropriate without copying the more unsavory 
features. 

Thus we are not arguing that the current research on effective 
schools is useless or irrelevant. School personnel wanting to improve 
the academic achievement of their pupils would be well advised to read 
the current literature for whatever is of use in their specific scfcial 
situation and cultural context. However, adoption of the 
characteristics suggested by this review or by others is unlikely to 
work In all schools, may not work as expectc*d in many schools, and may. 
In fact, bt counterproductive in some schools. The existing reviews 
provide lists of ingredients, and rather divergent ingredients at that. 
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What 18 missing and what wc now turn to are instructions, or at least 
suggestions, on how to put the ingredients together. Unfortunately, we 
are not guided by systematic research on the developoent of effective 
schools. There is research, however, which suggests alternative ways of 
approaching the problem and which begins to provide the missing 
directions. ^ 

IV. Toward a theory of school improvement — the importance of the 
culture of the school - 

♦ A different approach to school improvement than the recipe model 
rests upon a conception of schools which links content with process to 
arrive at a notion of school culture (Rutter 1979; Brookover et al. 
1979). Content refers to such things as the organizational structure, 
roles, norms, values and instructional techniques of a school and the 
information taught "in the curriculum. School process refers to the 
nature and style of political-social relationships ancj to the flow of 
information within communication networks. A, school culture perspective 
rejects the view-that schools are relatively static constructs of 
discrete variables. Instead, schools are thought to be dynamic social 
systems made up of interrelated factors (Brookover et al. 1979). This 
mix of interconne'cted characteristics is unique to each school and 
provides each with a definite personality or climate (Halpin and Croft 
1963). It is a school's culture resulting in a distinct climate 
composed of attitudes, behaviors, organizational structure, etc., that 
Is influential in determining the school's effectiveness. 

In a sense the cultural notion of school effectiveness is an 
•cological Bodcl. School* are intricate webs of yaluei, roles, rules » 
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norms. Individual pertonalities and to on. Ju«t as a water lily does . 
not make a pond, nor make a pond function, ao too do "high expectations" 
not make a achool nor cake it function. Continuing the metaphor, while 
«lt ponds are superficially alike, owning to the limits imposed upon 
them by the larger environment in which they exist, no two exactly 
resemble each other. In the same manner schools are shaped by the 
cultural environment in which they exist. This in turn, shapes what 
happens in the classroom even as each classroom creates its own 

personality. | 

More concretely, the literature indicates that a student's chance 
for success in learning cognitive skills is heavily influenced by the 
climate of the school (Brookover et al. 1979; Rutter et al. 1979. Rut;ter 
1981; Wynne 1980). A school-level cultural press in the direction of 
academic achievement helps shape the environment (climate) in which the 
student learns. An academically effective school would be likely to 
have clear goals related to student achievement, teacher and parents 
with high expectations and a structure designed to maximize 
opportunities for students to learn, A press for academic success is 
,Bore likely to realize that goal than would a climate which emphasizes 
affective growth or social development. 

If the climate of a school can positively affect student 
achievement, the question then becomes how to develop a desired climate. 
How does one school have teachers with high expectations for achievement 
while another does not? Why does .one school have clear goals while a 
•tcond middles through with conflicting ideas of success? 
Unfortunately., available research does not yet provide a complete 
answer. Moat currant school tirectiveness research lists a variety of 
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potential ingredients bjJt offer, little direction for mixing thea 
together: However, Inagining .chools as living cultures does suggest a 
framework for understanding the problem and the outline of how co move 
toward a solution. 

The fluidity and interconnectedness of the school culture 
conceptualization directs attention to the process by which a given 
•chocl climate comes into being and is maintained. The components of a 
school exist in a rough equilibrium. Interventibn in any dimension 
"puts pressure on the others and affects the equilibrium" (Derr and Deal 
1979). Therefore, school, improvement is seen as likely when the whole 
school is treated, with special attention pajd to people's attitudes 
(Rutter 1981) and how people interact with one another and the 
environment . 

The appropriateness of Xhe school culture notion is supported by 
ideas derived from organization theory and from research on the 
implementation, of education innovation. Recent research and theory have 
rejected a notion of schools as classical bureaucracies, hierarchically 
structured, susceptible to' rational control and with high responsiveness 
at the lowest lev.el (the classroom) to the goals set by the 
administration. A competing and more persuasive description of schools 
is that they are "loosely coupled systems" in which the work of the 
teachers is- largely independent of the principal's immediate supervision 
(Weick 1976; March and Olsen 1976).® Classrooms are isolated workplaces 
subject to little organizational control (Meyer and Rowan 1978; Bidwell 
1965; Dreeban 1973; Lortie 1975) where teaching and learning are 
MUtively free of "serious" evaluation ^Dombush and Scott 1975). 
• Finally, the "technology" of education is relatively soft, which works 
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against afforta to atandardlie tasks and behavior In very apeclflc Ways. 
Conblnlng this with the range of -goals Imposed on schools by society 
prevents the kind of "profitability check" on teacher behavior available 
to organliatioas with less diffuse technology and oore narrowly defined 
goals (Derr and Deal 1979). 

If schools are indeed "loosely coupled" in the above manner, then 
attempts to increase their effectiveness through Imposing discrete 
policies by fiat are unlikely to bear fruit. Schools by their nature 
■ay not prove amenable to command structure approaches » especially given 
the vested interests of the various groups of relatively autonomous 
professionals involved in the dayrto-day operation of a school. 

Furthermore, teachers may not agree with the principal (or with each 

/ 

other) on essential variables and the recipe models say nothing about 
overcoming or avoiding that resistance. 

The school culture model begins to resolve the dilemma posed by 
loose coupling. It assumes that changing schools requires changing 
people, their behaviors and attitudes, as well as school organization 
and norms. It assumes that consensus among the staff of a school is 
more powerful than overt control, without ignoring the need for 
leadership. Indeed, consensus emerges as a key factor in the school 
culture model. Building consensus eround specified norms and goals 
becomes the focus of any school improvement strategy. 

Studies of Implementation efforts reinforce the validity of the 
school culture perspective and highlight the importance of forging 
consensus in the process of Improving schools. Of particular importance 
Is the fact that change (and presumably maintenance thereafter) will riot 
take place without the eupport and coamitment of teachers who must come 
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to "own" new «ducational ideology and techniques (McLaughlin 1978). 
Implementation "ia. iubatantially detenained by the coping behavior of 
tho.e who have to carry out the . . . (change)" (Weatherley and Lipsky 
1978). And given the relative autonomy enjoyed by teachers, it is only 
logical to assume that they ultimately control the fate of efforts to 
•Iter a school's instructional climate and process. 

Major innovations have been successfully implemented, however, and 
the characteristics of schools where change has occurred are 
illuminating. According to McLaughlin (1978), successful implementation 
is a process of "mutual adaptation" which is a "learning process," the 
end result of which is the close fit of an innovation with a specific 
institution. Central to this developmental perspective is the belief 
that changing schools requires changing people's way of doing things ^ 
(California State Department of Education 1980) and changing the 
informal social system of the school (Sarason 1973). In essence 
successful implementation means changing the school culture, the 
wholesale influencing of the total school cUmate (Hargrove et al. 
1981). 

Though specific tactics may vary, the general strategy is best 
characterized as one that promotes collaborative planning, collegial 
- work, and a school atmosphere conducive to experimentation and 
•valuation (Little 1981; Deal et al. 4977; Hargrove et al. 1981; Hawley 
1978; McLaughlin 1978). Miller (1980) suggests it is an approach that ^ 
••eS teachers as part of an entire school organization engaged in 
dovelopment activiti.s that tske pUce over tine. Successful change 
efforts sre therefore more likely to be realized when the entire school 
culture is •fleeted." This oa-golng activity is best done by involving 
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the people affected, at appropriate le'^^l•' and -f-r«quencyj_ in the 
decision-making and Implementation process (Lipham 1981). Leadership 
from the principal or key instructional staff is an important variable 
(Mcale 1981; Herman, and McLaughlin 1977; Goodlad 1975; Bentzen 1974; 
Deal et al. 1977; Hargrove et al. 1981; Rubin and David 1981). At the 
secondary level the leadership may be best ersrcised through influence 
(Neale 1981) and informal authority (Deal et al. 1977). with reciprocal 
interactions between teachers and administrators (Little 1981). At the 
elementary level a more directive system from a strong instructional 
leader may be viable. Whem change is successful it is because schools 
are approached as cultural entities. Change is seen as developmental, 
linked to teacher concerns, and fostered (not mandated) by leadership 
which recognizes the importance of concrete and symbolic support of 
teachers and the motivating force of a teacher's sense of efficacy in 
the classroom (Lieberman and Miller 1981). 

The literatures on school organization and innovation 
implementation lend strength to the, school culture approach to improving 
academic achievement. Both bodies of literature question the implicit ^ 
assumptions of the recipe model.s particularly its bureaucratic and' 
static conception of schools. Both stress the importance of 
acknowledging the interplay of factorif which compose the" school culture 
and emphasize the need to address all facets of the school when 
. attempting change. Finally, both underline the significance of 

consensus in making schools effective and suggest ways of 'forging that 
consensus in the^real world of public education. 
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V- A portrait of an effective school 

So far ve have argued that an acadetnically effective .chool is 
dlatinguished by its culture: a 8trucl;ure, process and climate of 
values and noras which channel staff and students in the direction of 
•uccessful tWhing and learning. In that regard we lean in the 
direction indicated by the research of Rutter (1979) and Brookover et ^ 
al.(1979). The lists pf effective school characteristics compiled by 
other researchers and reviewers are also helpful to the^extent that they 
have captured those factors which are likely to have cumulative impact 
on pupils' achievement. Finally, we have turned to school organization 
theory and the lite^rature on implementation to ^support the idea that the 
nature of the.process bf building consensus is a key to improving 
schools. 

Picking cur way ^through the information contained in the effective 
•chools research, we'^have composed Tportrait of an effective school. 
^There arfe two assumptions which are essential to understanding, this 
portrait. First, however life-lik* it appears, a portrait^ can only be a 
one-dimensional representation of reality. Our portrait of an effective 
•chool. then, can only imperfectly suggest the dynamic social system 
that is a school. Also, portraits of the same person by different 
artists with equal skill and talent are.never identical. We are 
confident that the effective school 'sketched below would be recognizable 
m many contexts, but it surely does not represent all effective 
schools. Second, snd most importsntly. we stress th^t an |ffective 

J- 

•chool results'fro. its particular culture, which stems, tliough hot 
•xclusivsly. from the interplay between form and content. 

• -I " 
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The explanation offered for concentrating on «chool-level factors 
vas that they aet the atage for what goes on in the classroom. We 
described school systems as "nested layers" in which the cater (school) 
layer sets the context for the adjacent (classroom) layer. The 
relationship between the layers is reciprocal, though basic limits are 
Imposed by the outer layers. This same notion may be helpful in 
describing the components of an effective school. While the variables 
are interdependent, certain ones seem logically to form a framework 
within which the others function. The framework or first group is 
comprised of organizational and structural variables which can be set 
Into place by administrative and bureaucratic means. They precede and 
facilitate the de^!elopment of the second group of variables. The second 
group can be labelled, somewi.at loose, y, as process-form variables. 
They have to do with the climate and culture of t^e 
school— characteristics that need to grow organically in a school and 
are not directly susceptible to bureaucratic manipulation. 

these two sets of characteristics are drawn from the lists of key 
variables found in the effective schools research, from implenention and 
school organization theory and research," and from other related 
literature. Acknowledging the possibility that we have omitted critical 
variables, the most imp6rtant organization-structure characteristics' 

seem to be the following: 

(1) School-site management . A number of studies indicate the heed" 
for a considerable amount of autonomy for each building in - 
determining the exact means by which they address the problem of 
Increasing academic performance (see Hunter 1979). This flows from 
the emphasis on school-specific culture (Rutter 1979, 1981; 
Brookover at al. 1979) and the analysis- of what facilitates the 
adaptive Implementation of innovation (Hargrove et al. 1981; Beman 
and McUughlin..l977). . ' . . 
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(2) Ieader«hiP t >^ Though wc arc^iuspicious of the ••Great Principal" 
theory, it seems clear that leadership is necessary to initiate and 
maintain the improvement process* (Weber 1971; Armor et al« 1976; 

► Brookover and Lczotte 1979; Trisman et al. 1977; New York State 
Department of Education 1974(a), 1974(b); Venezky and Winfield 
1979; Glenn 1981; Berman and McLaughlin 1977; Hargrove, et al« 

^ 1981; Levine and Stark 1981; California State Department of 

Education 1980) • The principal is uniquely positioned to fill this 
role and certainly his/her support is essential very early on 

• (California State Department of Education 1980) • Nevertheless, 
groups of teachers or .other administrators can provide leadership. 
We would argue, though there is little evidence on the subject, 
that school effectiveness is likely to be enhanced to the extent 
that substantive leadership does arise from within the ranks of 
teachers. * Staff-based leadership could more readily reduce teacher 
opposition t& change, generate a greater sense of teacher 
•'ownership" toward new methods, etc. More importantly, however, it 
seems likely to provide more stability and continuity. Successful 
principals seem to be promoted or transferred to <>Jher trouble 
spots while the staff remains more or less intact.^ Leadership from 
below may be more lasting as schools presently exist. Promoting 
leadersliip in a school is not a simple task. One strategy that a 
central administrator might use is to move into a school a proven 
leader-administrator. This has obvious drawbacks, however. A 
second strategy is to introduce a process that requires that either 
the principal exert instructional leadership or that a teacher 
emerge as a leader. 

(3) Staff stability . Once a school experiences success, keeping 
the staff together seems to maintain, and promote further, success 
(U. S.. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, The Safe School 
Study 1978; New York State Department of Education 1974,(b)). 
Frequent transfers are destructive and likely to retard, if not 
prevent, the growth of a coherent and on-going school personality. 

(4) Curriculum articulation and organization . At the secondary 
level a planned, purposeful diet of courses seems to be 
academically more nutritional than the smorgasbord approach of many 
electives and few requirements. If students are expected to learn 
science, math, and/or U.S. History, then they need to take those 
courses (Coleman 1981; Walker and Schaffarzick 1974). At the 
elementary level if students are expected to acquire basic' and. 
complex skills, the curriculum must focus on these skills (Weber 
1971; Armor et al.l976; Glenn 1981; Trisman et al. 197^7.; Venezky * 

. and Winfield 1979)) they must jreceive sufficient time for 
instruction in those skills (Fisher et. al. 1960), and those skills 
must be coordinated across grade levels (Levine and Stark 1981) and 
pervade the entire curriculum (California State Department of 
Education 1980; New^York State Department of Education 1974(b)). 

(5) Staff Development . Essential change involves altering people's 
attitudes and behaviors as welL as providing them with new skills - 
and techniques. In-order tc influence an entire sch9pl the staff 
develoiment should be school^idt rather than specific to 
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Individual teachcra and ahould be closely related to the ' ^ 
instructional program of the school (Venesky and Winfield 1979; 
California State Department of Education 1980; Glenn 1981; Amor et 
al. 1976;.Levine and Stark 1981). This effort is incremental and 
requires long-term support and reinforcenent (Armor et al. 1976)- 
It ueems likely^ that staff devej^ment presented as a form of 
remediation for teachers deficient in certain skills or attributes 
^(a common implication in current practice) will encounter 
^ resistance. More appropriately staff development should flow from 
the expressed needs of teachers revealed as part of the process of 
collaborative planning and collegial relationships. 

(6) Parental involvement and support . Though the evidence is more 
mixed here, it is reasonable to assume that parents need to be 
informed of school^ goals and student responsibilities especially 
with regard to homework. A few studies find parental involvement 
and support to be a major factor in student achievement (New York 
State Department of Education 1974(b); Armor et al. 1976; Coleaian 
et al. 1981; Levine and Stark 1981). Our feeling is that parent 
Involvement is not sufficient, but that obtaining parefttal support 
is likely to positively influence student achievement. 

(7) School-wide, recognition of academic success . A school's 
culture is partially reflected in its ceremonies, its symbols, and^ 

, - - .the:^acci?mpAisJ[imfiiit^t^cho.Q&es_to^oi:lici Schoars 
which make a point of ^publicly honoring academic achievement and 
stressing, its importance through the appropriate use of symbols, 
^ ceremonies and the like encourage students to adopt similar norms 
, and values (Wynne 1980; Broo^gyer et al. 1979; Brookover and ^ 
Leiotte 1979; Coleman 1961). 

(8) Maximized learning time . If schools choose to emphasize 
* academics, then a greater portion of the school day would be 

devoted to academic subjects (Coleman 1981) a greater portion of 
the class period would engage students in active learning 
activities (Fisher et al. 1980; Brookover et al. 1979) and class 
periods would be free from interruptions by the loudspeaker, 
messages from the counseling office, or disruptions, from the hall 
or yard outside (Stallings 1981; Fisher et al. 1980). Staff 
training might well be in the-areas-of-classroom management and 
direct instruction. 

(9) District support . Fundamental change, building-level 
management, staff stability, etc. all depend upon support from the 
district office. Few, if any, or the variables found to be 
significant are likely to be realized without district support. 
(California State Department of Education 1980; Hersh et al. 1981; 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, the Safe School 
Study 1978). While specialized help in some areas such as reading 
or mainstraamirig seems helpful (Hargrove et al. 1981), the role of 
the district office is probably best conceived as guiding and 
helping. Hostile, perhaps even Indifferent, attitudes by the 
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district office toward school, improvement programs reduce the 
likelihood of, their being successful. 

These nine organization-structure factors, in addition to being 
of consequence on their own, set the stage for the process-fom 
variables. Though the relationship between the two types is reciprocal 
(and the demarcation between the two types not always distinct) , the 
process-form variables seem more lively to develop in schools 
characterized by those nine elements. We are not aware of research 
which closely and systematically examines the interaction between the 
two types of factors. Nevertheless, as we discuss the process-form 
variables the logical connection between the two and, also, the logical 
order-the above nine preparing the way for those to f ollow-should be ^ 
evident. 

Four process-form. variables define the general concept of School 

culture, and climate (Brookover et al. 1979; Brookover and Lazotte 1979; 

Rutter 1979). A school's culture, or more specifically its climate, 

seems to be the determining factor in its success or failure as a place 

of learning. While the four variables are elements in this culture, two 

additional points must be made: school cultures can vary and still be 

academically effective; and, an effective culture can lead to goals 

other than academic achievement (i.e., a school could choose to improve 

interpersonal relations or promote skills other lhan academic ones.). The 

^ 11. 

sustaining characteristics of a productive school culture seem to be; 

(1) rollabdr ative planninj^ and, collep ial', relationships. (Little 
198lT Hargrove et. al. 1981; Berman and McLaughlin 1977; Ar^or et 
al i976; New York State Department of Education 1974(b); Glenn 
l981; Trlsman et .1.^ 1977;' Deal et al. 1977). Pi"ctly concerned 
with process, this variable comes both from school effectiveness 
research and from implementation research which suggests that 
change attempts are more successful when teachers and 
administrators work together. CollcgialJty ser^-es many purposes. 
Chief among them are that it breaks down barriers between 
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departments and aoong teachers/administrators* it encourages -the 
kind of intellectual sharing that can lead to consensus, and it 
promotes feelings of unity and comonality among the staff. 

(2) Sense of coomunity , (Newmann 1981; Wynne 1980) • There is 
persuasive evidence that community feeling, the sense of being a 
recognizable member of a supportive and clearly perceived (by the 
staff arid others) community, contributes to reduced alienation and 
increased achievement. There is also evidence that schools can 
create or build community by the appropriate use of ceremony, 
symbols, rules (i.e., dress code), and the like. 

(3) Clear goals and high expectations commonly shared . (Brookover 

et al. 1979; Brookover and Schneider 1975; Armor et al. 1975; 
Trisman et al. 1977; Venezky and Winfield 1979; New York State 
Department of Education 1974(b) , 1976; Rutter 1979; Weber 1971; 
Gl^nn 1981; Brookover and Lezotte 1979; California State Department 
of Education 1930). Common sense, if nothing else, indicates that 
a clearly defined purpose is necessary for any endeavor hoping of 
success. W^Lthin the limits imposed by the common public school 
philosophy, schools need to focus on those tasks they deem most 
important. This allows the school to direct its resources and 
shape its functioning toward the realization of those goals. 
Continual monitoring of individual pupil and classroom progress is 
a logical means of determining if the school's goals are being 
realized and can serve to stimulate and direct staff energy and 
attention (Levine and Stark 1981; see also Edmonds 1981(b)). 
Newmann (1981) suggests that having clearly defined and limited 
goals would reduce student alienation, an all too common barrier to 
increased effectiveness in any area of schooling. Academically 
successful schools are also characterfzed by the expectations of 
the staff and students. In all cases these expectations were for 
work and achievement. Finally, schools that reach consensus 
their goals arid expectations are more likely to be successful-'^in a 
sense they have channeled their energy and efforts toward a \^ 
mutually agreed upon purpose. V 

(4) Order and discipline . (Brookover et al. 1979; Weber 1971; 
Glenn 1981; Rutter 1979, 1981; Armor et al. 1976; New York State 
Department of Education 1974(a), 1974(b), 1976; Edmonds 1979, 1981; 
Stallings 1978; Coleman 1981; U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, The Safe School Study 1978).^ The seriousness and 
purposefulness with which the school approaches its task is ^ 

- communicated by the order and, discipline it maintains in its 

building. Again, common sense alone suggests that students cannot ^ 
learn in an environment that is noisy, distracting or unsafe. 
Furthermore, some evidence exists indicating that clear, reasonable 
tSlei,>f«i*ly and consistently enforced, not only can reduce 
behavior problems that interfere with learning but also can promote 
feelings of pride and responsibility in the school coamunity. 
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At the_^lSk of belaboring the iseue, we want to once more stress 
the atrong relationships between the four process-learning variables and 
the nine organization-structure variables. In addition, the four 
process-fo?n-<fa.rlable8 are inextricably intertwined with each other. 
Whiie we do not claim they are inseparable, or that the absence of one 
prevent/the others from having a positive impact, it does seem 
reasonable to argue that their cumulative effect Is greatly increased 
over their effect individually or in combinations of two or three. 

-A final few comments must be made about the four factors that 
constitute the process-form variables. These variables are the dynaMc 
of the school; that is, they seem responsible for an atmosphere that 
leads to increased student achievement. While it is conceivable that 
they could be realized by a number of means, we expect that it would be 
difficult to plant them in schools from without or to command them into 
existence by administrative fiat. Within the framework discussed above 
the process-form characteristics must develop over time as people begin 
to think and behave in new ways. The process is certainly not mystical 
nor terribly complex, but it would seem to demand an organic conception 
of schools and some faith in people's ability to work together foward 
common ends, this, in turn, suggests a participatory approach based on 
the notion that how a school moves toward increasing effectiveness is 
critical. How a school changes will-^ determine the stability- and 
longevity of the new culture it seeks. (At the same time the process 
through which a ^chool transforms^itself should have some effect on 
those unanticipated consequences of change which can undermine even the 

best of plans.) , 

I 
I 
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It seems evident, then, that the process-form variables will be 
more difficult to acquire than the. nine organi«ation*structufe 
characteristics. The process-form variables are diiffuse to the extent 
that their nature will vary somewhat from school to school. Vhile it is 
easy to define them forecasting what each will look like in a given 
school is more difficult. Moreover, their sensitivity to the means-ends 
relationship emphasizes the role of process, unique to each school, in 
determining their final form. T 

A cultural approach to school improvement that pays particular 
attention to the characteristics described above has the advantage of 
being equally applicable to elementary and secondary schools. Indeed, 
the large differences between elementary and secondary schools. in the 
general areas of student population, school structure, apd curriculun 
require a cultural perspective on school effectiveness. Vhile recipe 
■odels are limited by their narrow reliance on studies of effective 
urban elementary schools, and by their overly simplistic notions of 
school organization and change, a cultural approach is flexible, school 
(and community) specific, and i« based upon the commonalities of schools 
suggested by organizational theory and implementation research. The 
logic of the cultural model is such that it poipts to increasing the 
organizational effectiveness of a school building, and is neither grade 
level nor curriculum specific. Certainly the greater complexity and' 
•ize of secondary schools indicates that attempts to change their 
culture will prove more difficult and the greater diversity of secondary 
•chools' socially mandated goals further complicates efforts to improve 
academic effectiveness. However, research by Rutter (1979), Coleman 
(1981), Hargrove et al. (1981), U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
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W«lf«re (The Safe School Study 1981) and others suggests that the 
culture of secondary schools can be nanipulated to promote academic 
•ffectiveness, and the same research suggests that effective schools in 
one arta tended to be effective in other areas (a theme often repeated 
throughout the effective schools research, though unfortunately 
supporting data is generally not provided) . 

VI. Toward a strategy for change 

There are many possible approaches to turning an academically 
inferior school into a more successful one. One approach is based on a 
tightly structured hierarchical model in which change is decreed from 
the top (the district or at least the principal). There are a good many 
places where such an approach might be effective in altering the 
structure and form of a school so that it at least appears to be 
••effective." Administrative fiat can announce clear goals, organize 
planning meetings, and institute model evaluation systems. There are 
other places where such direction may be absolutely critical to 
upsetting an otherwise firmly established pattern of "ineffective- 
operation. Our sense, however, is that there are few schools where 
mandated changes will be enough to encourage the development of a 
productive school climate and culture. Our view is that most successful 
school, change efforts will be messier and more idiosyncratic than 
systematic. 

Certainly leadership is necessary, particularly in the initiating 
phase. A forceful principal or other administrator would be an 
advantage, but clearly leadership could also come from a "critical mass" 
of teacher*, or a few influential ores with sufficient energy ar.d vision 
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(Berun and McUughlin 1977; S tailings 1981; California State Department 
of Education 1980). At the very least the school administration must be 
supportive, however passively, of the change process. Active hostility 
stems likely to prevent leadership arising from any other groups within 
the school'. ^ ^ 

One way of thinking about the change process is to analyze a 
school's political structure, identifying various interest groups which 
form that structure (Pfeffer 1981; see also Miles 1981). Since the 
Intent is to alter the culture of the school (Brookover et al. 1979.; 
Ruttcr et al. 1979; Rutter 1981; Wynne 1980; Sarason 1971; Hargrove et 
al. 1981) .a political strategy which builds coalitions of support night 
be indicated (Hargrove et al. 1981). As a first step all or some 
substantial subset of the nine organization-structure characteristics 
discussed above would be instituted -by the school and district 
leadership. These elements would establish a framework for the 
development and nurturing of an effective school culture. The framework 
creates a context in which implementation becomes a process of political 
bargaining. Such a process could begin, for; example, by developing 
collaborative strategies with the teacher union to maintain a stable 
staff in a particular school. (See Johnson^s, 1982, ideas on 
"cooperative problem-solving" and "principled negotiations" between 
teacher unions and school administrators on the issue of lay-off 
policy.) As another example extra resources necessary to establish 
order in the halls, a larger budget for supplies, or release time for 
planning might have to be forthcoming to gain administrator and teacher 
assent to lengthen the instructional time during the week by two or 
three hours. Although the first step of this process Is characterized 
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by political and so cial exchange (Talbert 1980), the purpose is to lay 
the groundwork for developing a aense of ownership, connaitment and 
general consensus among the staff of the school. This second step would 
be facilitated by the use of discussion groups, faculty meetings, and 
Inservice programs directed at working through school-wide problems. 
(District support could greatly facilitate this process by offering 
release time for such gatherings.) i 

Involving all relevant groups in the change ^nd decision-making 
process increases the likelihood of successful implementation of new 
ideas and programs (Herman and McLaughlin 1977; Elmore 1978, 1979). 
Part of the purpose is to generate an ethos which results in the 
voluntary merging of organizational and individual work-place beliefs 
and norms— a situation in which overt control (tightly-coupled, 
hierarchical) is replaced by consensus. The four process-form 
characteristics gain potency to the extent that the staff coalesce 
•round common goals and share « pedagogical perspective thap recognizes 
the importance of such things as order, purposefulness, and consnitnent 
to increasing student achievement. Bargaining, collaborating and 

4 

participatory decision-making or. a collegial basis are the means by 
which the above consensus could develop over time. 

A problem arises, however, if individual staff members, or groups, 
refuse to be persuaded and consistently act in ways which undermine or 
oppose the goal of increased academic effectiveness. Latitude in 
teaching style and even in content taught is absolutely necessary for 
•chools to be responsive to individual teacher and student needs and 
ditpositions. Still, consensus, unity of purpose, etc., are 
prerequisites of an effective school. While it is beyond the scope of 
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this paper to do nor* than acknowledge this potential dilemma, one 
eoBuent is in order. Collective bargaining limitations not 

t 

withstanding, teachers and administrators who cannot or will not strive 
for academic success on the part of every student have no place in 
•chools that choose (and not all will, or should) to stress learning 
cognitive skills. We vehemently oppose policies designed to force 
people who are not demonstrably incompetent out of teaching. Provisions 
sust be made, however, and negotiated agreements reached with teacher 
and administrator organizations allowing for staff selection at the 
building level. Without the flexibility to assemble a staff reflecting 
a specific orientation (again, within limits), school improvement 
efforts will be frustrated. 

VII. A future agenda 

What is to be done? In raising criticisms of existing research and 
suggesting a conception of effectiveness based on school culture, we 
have uncovered areas demanding further research. Most obvious is the 
need for longitudinal studies in a variety of schools which track school 
and student performance over time. Other questions in this area 
include: Are different strategies required -for low achieving schools 
(to raise their scores) than for high achieving schools which are 
beginning to decline? Once a school is deemed academically effective, 
what is needed to maintain its success? Will 'lienographic change in a 
school district or cultural evolution in the larger society require 
corresponding reforms in an effective school in 6rder for it to maintain 
its equilibrium? How do different improvement strategies affect 
•ubpopulctions in a school? 
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A second area "of inquiry should involve « fuller investigation of 
the process by which schools increase (decrease or maintain) . 
Effectiveness. The emphasis on culture as a dynamic process still 
leaves only a hazy. idea of just how various elements (characteristics) 
are mixed together to produce effective schools across the full range of 
•chool types in the United States. How is consensus about goals created 
in a school which has experienced only disunity and fragmentation 
before? What Is- the nature of the interactions between leadership and 
the rest of the staff? How are clearly defined goals (once determined) 
translated \into teaching methods that will realize those- goals? In what 
manner does consensus and clearly defined goals co-exist which choice in 
curriculum and instruction and the divergent needs of students" and 
parents? How long can consensus last? What methodology, 'in fact, is 
best suited to studying process? 

Another area, closely related to that of process, has to do with 
actual implementation. There is a research gap in the area of current 
•chool improvement programs. Though a number of districts have begun 
projects based on one or another of the effective school models, 
information is lacking on the procedures followed, the obstacles 
encountered, and the results (both intended and unintended) obtained. 

Finally, as Clune (1982) points out, school effectiveness 
literature provides for "goal definition" (what schools are t^ be like 
in order to be effective) ajid suggests strategies for change based on 
organizational and implementation theory. Less clear, however, are the 
intermediate steps of "goal specification" and "problem diagnosis." 
Coal specification involves, l!or example, explaining as exactly as 
possible what leadership entails. Research by Cerstcn e£ al. (1982) 
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Into the •peclfic •upper* function* that must be provided by 
administrators or supervisors in order for instructionally effective 
practices to be .implemented and institutionalized is a helpful step in 
this direction, but clearly more such research is needed. Program 
diagnosis includes analyzing why certain characteristics are not now in 
schools. For example, while the implementation literature underlines 

o 

the necessity of teachers coning to "own" new teaching techniques, 
achooi effectiveness literature rarely explains why teachers often do 
not invest in the ownership of new instructional technology; nor does 
school effectiveness literature often try to explain why schools do not 
adopt clear atid narrowly defined goals, promote collaboration and 
collegiality, etc. More knowledge as to. why schools do not now have 

Ertain characteristics would improve administrators' ability to plan * 
successful change strategies. 

^ dther topics are mor^ philosophical or definitional but of no less 

lnterfest\ The publicity attending current effective schools research 

\ 

has obscurid the almost casual acceptance of the definition of an 
effective school as being one'^in which students score high on 
standardized reading and math tests. Should school effectiveness be so 
defined? Is a school effective if there is great variance between its 
lowest and its highest achieving students? Finally, what effect would 
an effective schools program have on the quality of student life in the 
school, on the "hidden curriculum" of the school, and on the nature of 
Uacher'i worJc in the •chool? 

In conclusion, we have argued that school-level factors can promote 
learning in the eUsiroom. By studying academically effective schools 
ve can identify characteristics which together cr«at« a school culture 
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conducive to student cchieveinent. Rowever, attempting to build more 

effective schools we must abandon our reliance upon facile solutions and 

the assumption that fundamental change can be brought about from the top 

do%m. Instead, a more promising notion rests upon the conception of 

schools as functioning social systems with distinctive cultures. This 

culture is amenable to change via faculty-administration collaboration 

and shared decision-making. It has been strongly argued that the 

process by which schools are made more academically effective is 

crucial! We have offered a political approach to beginning the 

improvement process which recognizes people's tendency to operate on the 

basis of their perceived self-interest as well as on their professional 

* 

desire to: educate children. Finally, we have suggested areas for 
further research and raised a few of the nbre abstract questions which 
Bust be addressed sooner or later. 
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--POOTOOTES' 

^It is easy to conclude that the findings of the new research 
contradict the findings of- Coleman et al, (1966), Jeiicks et al. (1972), 
and others. In fact the results are consistent though the implications 
ftay differ. First, the new studies do not refute the general finding 
that easily measurable differences among schools (class size variation 
from twenty to thirty pvlpiis, existing differences i|i teacher preservice 
training, teacher experience and salaries, number of books in the 
Ubrary, etc.) have little consistent relationship to student / 
achievement. The new studies look at other variables. Second, the new 
•tudies do not find that there are overall large differences in 
achievement among existing schools. The new studies generally do not 
gather data .of the aort required for such analyses. Instead they 
identify especially ."good" schools and examine their characteristics or 
they compare the characteristics of "high" scoring and "low" scoring 
schools. They then imagine the improvement that would result, for 
example, if the least "effective" schools (the bottom 20 percent) 
improved to an achievement level equal to the most "effective" schools 
(the top 20 percent). For the average sKth grader the "old literature" 
estimates that this improvement would be on the order of two-thirds of a 
standard deviation or roughly one full grade level of achievement (see 
Jancks et al., pp. 123-124). This estimate is consistent with) the few 
•*new" studies which report sufficient data to allow ua to make • 
quantitative estimate of the achievement difference between "effective" 
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and ••ineffective'\8chools. Third, the new ttudies imagine changes in 
•ciiools that go beyond existing differences among achools. If our very 
best schools improve they will set a new. standard for other schools to 
achieve. . . • <^ 

^An example would be^ running the school in such a way that the 
,sanctity of the class period was seldom violated by PA announcements, 
early dismissals for athletics or uninvited visitors^ from the office or^ 
counseling center (Stallings 1981) . Or, suppose that dassicom 
discipline or good management is a necessary, though not sufficient, 
prerequisite for learning for most students (Duffy 1980). Just as order 
in the corridors is enhanced by order in tl\c classroom (Glenn 1981; 
Stallings and Hentzell 1978), control is difficult to maintain behind- a 
.classroom door if the halls, lunch room, bathrooms^ and other classrooms 
' are in bedlam. Since we are concerned with making entire 8chobls,^not 
Barely scattered classrooms touching some small fraction of the student 
body, more successful it is logical to treat the school as a whole 
entity. Only when the school functions to promote the chance of 
efficient learning being able to take place within the classroom can 
classroom or teacher-sp^dif ic interventions have much probability of. 

•ucceeJing. . ' ^ 

^For example, Tomlinson (1980) agrees with Edmonds that a common 

purpose and clear goals together with instrufctional leadership froin the- 

principal contribute to school effectiveness. He differs, however, in 

adding (among ot?ier») efficient use ot classroom time and using parents 

or aides to help keep children on task, Austin* « (1979, 1981) ' 

twenty-nine characteristic* include aome which are aimilar to Edmonds* 

(1979(a), 1979(b), 1981(a)) /five but^also such characteristics as 
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principals who have an. iduc.tiori as elementary school teachers and who 
recruit their own staffs, experienced teachers who have achieved 
.in^loyment status and schools which encourage direct instruction. The 
Phi Delta Kappa review suggests that factors such as reducing the 
adult/child ratio, fostering high levels of ' parental contact and 
Involvement . and goal specific staff development programs be added to 
the list of effective school characteristics. Clearly, while all the 
reviews assume that effective schools can be differentiated from . 
ineffective ones there is not yet consensus on just what the salient 
characteristics happen to'^be. 

^After the positive and negative outliers had been identified in 
the New York Study the researchers compared the two groups' of schools on 
a variety of -input variables. If SES had been adequately controlled, 
the schools should have had an equal chance of having a compensatory 
education program-as it turned out the "negative" schools (.30) had 
almost twice the incidence of comj^ensatory education programs as the 
"positive" schools (.17). In the Maryland study the confounding was 
even worse-the average income of the "high" and "low" schools differed 
by over one-half standard deviation. 36 percent of fathers of "students 
in the \'high" schools had graduated from secondary school compared to 
only 9 percent in the "low" schools, etc. 

Wgh most of the outlier studies eventually >.urn into case 
.tudles. it is worth distinguishinB between the two types on the basis 
of th% method used to identify and select a sample. One difference is 
that original case studies tend to select successful and unsuccessful 
.chools in a' less systematic manner than de the outlier approaches. 
.Weber. (1971). fcr example., selected four schools from schools 
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"nominated" by "specialists in the field of reading, publishers, school 
officials and superintendents of five big-city systems." Second, in a 
numbiJr of the case studies the Investigator looked only at "exemplary" 
schools. This means that elementjs that are coaanon to both "ineffective" 
and "effective" schools cannot be distinguished from elements that are 
common only to "effective" schools. 

^See Brookover and Lezotte 1979, Appendix I, Part B. The authors 
report that improving schools' staffs assume that all of their students 
can master the schools' basic objectives. The data indicate, hovever, 
that only 35 percent of the teachers in improving schools felt that all 
of their students could be taught basic skills. We note, however, that 
unlike many of the other case studies, Brookover and Lezotte included 
data as veil as conclusions. 

^See Journal of Sociology of Education , Spring 1982, for an 
interesting set of critiques and views, with a response by Coleman. 

^Miles (1981), however, suggests that we actually have little 
empirical data on what schc/ols are like organizationally. In attempting 
to determin<i tile "common properties" of elementary and secondary 
schools, researchers have occasionally confused "inherent properties," 
that stem from the "core features" of schools (such as the educational 
processing of groups of students), with "historical properties," 
are the result of legislation, social movements and the like. He 
advocates isolating the primary organizational tasks. of schools 
(providing educational services, relating to the community outside of 
school, etc.) and then investigating how schools function in meeting 
these tasks. Drawing on a variety of perspectives (bureaucratic theory, 
systems theory, s;:ructural/functional analysis, loose coupling, etc.) 
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Mile, suggests that schools tend to face nine dilem»as (pp. 50-53) in 
their efforts to fulfill their tasks but that in general, schools seem 
to .hare the' following properties that affect their receptiveness to 
change efforts: vague goals, the achievement of which is not easily 
measured; vulnerability to their surrounding environments; weak 
production functions; and inappropriate incentive structures for 

students and staff (p. 111). 

While this brief summary does not adequately convey the content of 
this provocative article, the point to be made is that in analyzing the 
schools' responses to the nine dilemmas., a description of schools 
compatible with that provided by loose coupling theory and political 
.ystems approaches emerges (though secondary schools are likely to be 
more "political" than elementary schools due to their increased size and 
complexity). The cultural approach we adopt assumes that schools 
exhibit features of both loosely coupled and political systems. Thus, 
while we recommend Miles' article, his conclusions (and warnings^ seem 
to be in line with our notion of school organization and its impact on 

ef fectivenessv " ' \, 

hhis statement remains accurate at this )t>int in time. However, 
recently research in the area of direct (or "actiV;;) instruction, 
particularly involving subjects such as math and readii^g^at the early 
.elementary level, suggests the emergence of a firmer techno^y 
(Rosenshine 1981; Anderson. Evertson and Brophy 1979. 1982; G^4^and' 
Grouws 1979). 

l°Since the research is dominated by studies of elementary schools, 
the student role in building school effectiveness has not been 
addressed. Clearly, however, older students can have productive roles 
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in creating and maintaining and appropriate achool climate (U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. The Safe School Study 1978; 
Rutter 1981). This factor, in particular, offers opportunities for 
•tudents to be actively involved in promoting and rewarding academic 
achievement « 

^^See Popkewitz et al. (1982) for an interesting study of six 
elementary schools that had implemented Individually Guided Education 
(IGE). Each school forged consensus around the specific goals/practices 
inherent in the IGE model. However, after becoming IGE schools they 
differed from each other in many respects, particularly in the style of 
work demanded of students, the conception of knowledge contained within 
the curriculum, and the professional ideology of the staff. In general^ 
the variations stemmed from the interplax among^dif f erTnt socio-cultural 
context s. in whl'chThe schools existed, the influence of different 
community interest groups on each school, and the different educational 
interests and beliefs of the school staffs. Of relevance hare is the 
fact that rather different outcomes are likely even if all schools reach 
con-.ensus around the same goal ,of increasing pupils' academic 
achievement. While this likely diversity may be welcomed, and 
buttresses the argument in favor of a school-specific cultural approach 
to effectiveness, it does suggest that educators hoping to make all 
schools academically alike may be disappointed. 
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